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earlier age, had they merely attended to certain aspects of the world 
then before them. This does not deny that the limitations of atten- 
tion have their appropriate setting in social and physical conditions. 
It does deny that these conditions can be shown to determine the 
limits of attention. To affirm this determination you must assume 
(e. g.) that the brains of those before Newton were structurally 
incapable of conceiving the principle of gravitation. But this is to 
oppose — in Everybody's World — the last inferences of theory to the 
most immediate sort of fact. Professor Fullerton concedes that 
one's philosophy is a matter of temperament; he must concede that 
the facts that one takes into account and regards as significant — 
the facts of mechanism or the facts of consciousness — are also a matter 
of temperament. Perhaps he will remark here that his own tempera- 
ment is common sense and practical. In that case I should remind 
him of the common sense view that "where there's a will there's a 
way," and I could then point to a host of cases where men succeeded 
in their undertakings after repeated failures, just because they regarded 
the failures as due, not to the stubbornness of matter, but to their 
own persistent inattention. 

Professor Fullerton tells us that we are not to "wander too far 
from Everybody's World." Let us not forget, however, that every- 
body's world is not the world of a merely average point of view. 
In the Metaphysics it appears that the science of mechanics is only 
"the systematization, refinement, and extension" of the experience 
of the savage who uses a stick to pry a stone out of its setting. In like 
manner, the doctrine of persistent inattention is only a "systemati- 
zation, refinement, and extension" of the more reflective experience 
of those who study the operation of prying a stone out of its setting, 
which shows that it rarely occurs to us to use the best methods that 
are within our reach. 

Warner Fite. 
Indiana University. 

Die Philosophie des Als Ob. System der theoretischen, praktischen und 
religiosen Fictionen der Menschheit auf Grund eines idealistischen 
Positivismus. Mit einem Anhang iiber Kant und Nietzsche. 
Herausgegeben von H. Vaihinger. Berlin, Reuter & Reichard, 
191 1. — pp. xxxv, 804. 

The poet who discovered that a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet had a good nose for roses but a bad eye for human 
nature. It is not for nothing that primitive folk apprehend a great 
mystery in names, nor that to their minds, even as to no small number 
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of men and women of our own day, control of the name, means control 
of the name's subject. To hide names and to discover 'hidden 
names ' are devices for countering and applying magic. The ' master 
of the name' is master of the world. Even machinery and science 
have not uprooted this flower of illusion from its soil in the human 
mind. It dots that fertile acre like pied daisies in the spring: no 
field or corner is free of it. It is the garniture and decorum of life, 
from the kitchen to the church. Very frequently the data of experi- 
ence are recalcitrant and show themselves in no sense amenable to 
the power of the name, even when that name is Fiction, and is the 
core of the philosophy of make-believe, which thinks it builds the 
universe on an as if. But in the construction, not only of a make- 
believe philosophy, but of any system of philosophy whatsoever, the 
behavior of facts doesn't matter. It is needful only to select a 
couple of premises, at random, from any region of experience that 
you will, and then to follow their implications logically to the bitter 
end. The name will then come into its own, and if experience doesn't 
submit to the power of the name, so much the worse for experience. 

And, considering the historic origins of the as if, the indefinables 
which it assumes, and the standards, also indefinable, by which it 
tests unconsciously both them and experience, the outcome of the 
book before us is inevitable. What, then, are these undefined premises, 
their origin, and their unconscious standards, and how do they rob 
experience of its reality? 

The premises are three, perhaps four, but the fourth is most im- 
partially classed now with the constant reals, now with the self- 
contradictory methodological fictions. The first of the reals is the 
human 'Psyche,' or "organic totality of all the so-called 'spiritual' 
actions and reactions." These constitute thinking, which is active 
and creative in a sense which fluctuates and flounders between the 
biological and epistemological signification of these terms. Thus, 
"the first aim of logical thinking is practical, logical functioning is a 
means to self preservation. Cognition is only a secondary purpose, 
in a way only a by-product of logical functioning" (p. 307), while again, 
"all thinking is only regulated error," and "truth is merely the 
most suitable degree of error" (p. 193). Thinking is, in any event, 
an organic function of which the purpose is so to transform and 
remold the materials of sensation and their relations into "valid 
concepts, universal judgments, necessary inferences, as to have 
produced a Weltbild on the basis of which the course of events may be 
calculated, and our practical manipulations of them be carried out 
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successfully" (p. 5). Thinking, consequently, is an instrumental, not 
a self-sufficient activity, and thoughts are Denkmittel, not appre- 
hensions of reality. "The proper purpose of thinking is not thinking 
itself and its products, but action, and in the last resort ethical action " 
(p. 93). Thus, the business of thought is to help man get about in 
the world. Thought does so by substituting its own constructions 
for the data of reality, and these are manufactures, Kunstgriffe. 

Over against the ' Psyche ' is set the second of the undefined premises. 
This is the "chaos of sensations." It is a "big, confused, foggy 
mass," which the mind knows through transmuting, by means of its 
logical forms (pp. 286, 287), hence never directly in itself, although 
we are compelled by the rigor of logic to recognize that sensation alone 
is given as "unmediated reality" (p. 29). Consequently, no more 
can be said about it than that it is given. Yet not altogether. For 
the sensational chaos, besides being a big, confused, foggy mass is 
also a succession. Pure "being is knowable merely in the form of 
immutable successions and coexistences . . . "(p. 94). It follows that 
"we posit as essentially real certain successions of sensations, out of 
which there arise according to fixed laws, 1 forms which we take to be 
fictions; and which are generated out of these sensations in definite 
centers of sensation, and serve as instruments in the enrichment of the 
combinations of sensation" (p. 98). These 'successions' then, and 
their 'fixed laws,' are a third set of indefinables assumed but not 
demonstrated, in the construction of the 'system.' 

Now these fictions which arise out of sensations according to law 
are such not only because they are materially different from sen- 
sation. They are such also formally because "they contradict the 
formal fundamental law of reality, the law of Identity and Contra- 
diction" (p. 124). This law is the law not only of reality, but the 
law of the "Psyche" itself. With reference to it, the "Psyche" is 
not very conscientious, for if she can, by violating it, satisfy her 
hunger for understanding and knowledge she does so (p. 159). The 
law of identity and contradiction, then, is ultimate and indefinable, 
even more so than the "Psyche" and "sensation," for it is common 
to both. But, on the other hand, "the whole of formal logic is a 
system of fictions, i. e., of justified and purposeful distortions of 
reality," which is a "Heracleitan flux of becoming, to control which 
'Psyche' invents fictitious points of arrest, and the law of contra- 
diction, which is consequently also a fiction, and to be treated as 
such in logic" (pp. 411-412). 

1 Italics mine. 
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Logic and law are swept away, then, and there remain confronting 
each other, without mediators, the aboriginal "Psyche" and the 
primeval "chaos of sensation." They are utterly alien and without 
means of communication, foreign in character and intent, mutually 
exclusive, one of the other. Rightly, each ought to live in isolation, 
unfriended, undisturbed. " Real Being is unknowable . . . not 
because it transcends conception, but because it lies beneath con- 
ceptual activity" (p. 94). Yet here is the world of experience in 
which they seem joined, happily and joyfully, and which goes merrily 
on. How is it possible? The world of experience is a construct. 
It is quite unlike both "Psyche" and the "Chaos of sensations." 
Yet, by means of this falsification, "Psyche" seems to be quite at 
home in the Chaos. "How then is it possible that with ideas known 
to be false we can yet attain right results?" (p. vii). 

This, then, is the great 'problem.' Its solution is nowhere to be 
found in the text. The text purports to show that with ideas known 
to be false we do attain to right results. And there is reason to 
suspect that this tautology is seriously offered as the ' solution ' of the 
problem. But let no man take umbrage at the offering. It has the 
justification of high precedent and the prestige of a great name. 
No less a thinker than Kant, in the face of a similar dichotomy, gave 
a similar answer to a similar problem. How, he asked, is knowledge 
possible? And he answered, It is possible because the mind is what 
the mind is, and reality is what reality is, and they never really 
touch. Indeed, the present form of this "problem of knowledge," 
is based on this earlier form, and a Kantian ancestry is claimed for 
both problem and solution. There is, we learn, in the course of the 
analysis and exposition of Kant's use of the notion of as if, a sort of 
esoteric Kant, who saw the application of this concept in the Kunst- 
griffe of mathematics and natural science, in the regulative concepts of 
the understanding, in the postulates of practical reason, of cause; 
in fact, in every field of human investigation. This Kant is the 
Kant who adhered vigorously to the "duality of truth," and the 
duplicity of the world, the world of science and the world of grace: 
the Kant who writes in "Lose Blatter" that "an intelligent man 
believes in miracles when engaged in prayer but discounts them 
during business hours!" (p. 719). 1 This is the Kant who wrote 
" I am a century too early with my work: I will be properly under- 
stood only a hundred years hence." He was thinking here of his 
' Als-ob-Betrachtung' of Ideas (p. xiv). 

1 "Ein verniinftiger Mann, wen er seine Andacht halt, nimmt Wunder an, aber 
als Geschaftsmann statuiert er kein Wunder." 
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But even this esoteric Kant was only a forerunner. He could not 
bring the glad tidings of the Fiction and the World of Make-believe, 
because he lacked the "distinctly modern conception of thinking as a 
means to an end" (p. 191), because he lacked the distinctly modern 
idea of value (whatever that may be) and because he did not see that 
ideas are fictions, — that is, means to definite ends (p. 191). The 
true gospel has the last item for its particular theme. It attacks the 
problem of fiction, its nature and value in relation to truth. It 
furnishes "an insight into the necessity of conscious fictions as indis- 
pensable foundations of our scientific researches, our esthetic enjoy- 
ment, our practical action, a necessity which binds with a common 
bond the differentials of mathematics, the atoms of natural science, 
the Ideas of philosophy and even the dogmas of religion" (p. xv). 
As such "the 'philosophy of As-If may bring relief and salvation to 
all those numberless individuals whom the classifying critique of the 
Enlightenment has led astray on the one hand, and whom the stark 
formulas of orthodoxy have repulsed, on the other, so that they feel 
oppressed without and within. To them the ' Als-Ob-Betrachtung' 
brings inner and outer peace." 

What this necessity is, more explicitly than the formula "als-ob," 
as a symbol for the notion that thought is instrumental ; that since the 
real world is unknowable the mind manufactures a " make-believe " one 
which is 'just as good' or better, we are not told. It leads however 
to mistreating, among many other data and ideas, "as-if " they were 
really just make-believe; in philosophy, the whole system of logic, 
with its induction, deduction, categories, and all the paraphernalia of 
the Kantian architecture of pure reason: to say nothing of substance, 
soul, subject, object, space, time: in religion — God, freedom, im- 
mortality, duty: in science and mathematics — averages, means, 
classifications, forces, atoms, things, matters. The list might be 
extended indefinitely, for the only things that are not fictions, as we 
have seen, are the undefined premises between which the fictions are 
supposed to mediate, the "Psyche," and the "chaos of sensations." 
How, now, are we to distinguish these from the fictions that unite 
them, for it is only by means of fictions that we know, and these, as 
undefined premises, must be knowable without that means? We ought 
to be able to distinguish them easily, for fictions have very definite 
traits, and by (fictitious) conversion, what has not these traits is not 
fiction. What has not these traits is reality and truth in the proper 
sense of the words. 

For it is always to be remembered that there is, at the bottom of 
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the conception of "as-if," a conception, if I may say so, of as such. 
The fiction is a conscious deviation from reality, and if it is true, 
involves the duplicity of truth, and a standard of double truth — the 
truth then of as-such, which is essentially theoretic, and the truth of 
as-if, which is just as essentially practical. Now fictions are 'true' 
only in the latter sense. And it is because they are true only in that 
sense that they have the properties they do have. Beginning typically 
as any departure from the given, they possess no substitute therein, 
and contradict it, although they are in themselves still consistent. 
As such they are to be called semi-fictions. But as thought progresses, 
this external incompatibility infects the inner nature of the Idea. 
Then it not only contradicts reality, it also contradicts itself; it passes, 
thus, from the status of semi-fiction to that of fiction (p. 24). In 
self-contradiction is the fiction's most certain sign (p. 94) and full 
panoply, and by that sign it conquers. "Logical contradictions are 
of highest value. . . . All the fundamental concepts of the sciences 
are fictions, . . . where inner incompatibility is not to be abolished" 
(p. 92). For unlike axiom and hypothesis, the fiction is not and does 
not seek to be an expression of reality, and if it is "truly, actually, 
right scientifically, a fiction, it is accompanied by the consciousness . . . 
that it has no real validity" (p. 127). It is marked specifically by the 
violence it does to reality and to the law of contradiction (p. 172), by 
its provisional character, which causes it to lapse historically, and to 
be eliminated logically (p. 173) and by the absence, in consciousness, 
of any claim on its part to the status of fact (p. 173). 

In these respects, hence, the fiction is to be distinguished from the 
hypothesis. It is the opposite of hypothesis, is a mere scientific 
invention for practical purposes, unrepresentative of reality, self- 
contradictory, untheoretic, producing a knowledge not real nor 
probable nor verifiable, but suitable to the purpose in hand; a know- 
ledge justified by its use and legitimated by its success in attaining its 
purpose. It follows, therefore, that if the fiction is practical truth, the 
hypothesis is theoretical truth, consistent, representative of reality, 
at least probable and verifiable, but not practical, and not to be 
measured by success or utility. And there exist, to be sure, "harmful 
truths" and "beneficent errors." So that the unity of Goodness 
and Truth is a fiction merely (p. 64). Consequently the duplicity of 
truth becomes more villainous than ever. The attainment of practical 
success is never and cannot be, the attainment of theoretic insight, 
nor is the "subjective necessity" which creates Fictions ever a 
highway to "objective reality." Yet theoretic truth itself is no more 
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than "the most appropriate error" (p. 192) and the boundary between 
truth and error is movable, like the boundary between cold and warm. 
And hence, conversely, "error is an inappropriate degree of idea or 
fiction " (p. 193). Both " truth and error fall under the higher concept 
of Instruments for Taking Account of the External World" and 
are one or the other as they succeed or fail in that purpose. Now, 
however, the duplicity of truth, dominant awhile ago, has disappeared. 

The consequence of these paradoxes might naturally be that this 
whole system of them is no less a fiction than its subject-matter and 
deserves no better fate. For an idealistic positivism, it is most 
appropriately elusive. What refuge and salvation and peace of 
mind it offers to the philosophically unhappy! — a "Psyche," a "chaos 
of sensations," and a series of self-contradictory, self-eliminative 
fictions, as the sole means of bringing the two together. Surely a 
rock of refuge for the storm-tossed soul ! 

Yet such are the vagaries of the philosophic temper, which masters 
its world by names, that a nomenclature of which "as-if" and "fic- 
tion" are the master-names, transmuting all experience to their 
essence might prove not unacceptable. After all there is the high 
precedent of Kant, to justify its extravagance, and there is the extrava- 
gance of Nietzsche to endorse it. At its worst this system of make- 
believe is nothing more than neo-Kantianism gone logically mad, a 
lyrical and rhapsodic criticism, in which may lurk, to those who 
have the temper, who knows what spiritual satisfactions. But such 
a fantasy, to be a satisfaction, must itself be a work of art. It must 
be smooth and articulate, the wires and pulleys must not show. 
Such, unfortunately, is not the case with this book. It is far from 
easy to read, in style heavy and lumbering, rich in misprints, and in 
substance, though often exhaustingly recondite and exhaustive, often 
also curiously antiquated, and just as often curiously in error. The 
latter trait is most comically and significantly evinced by the dis- 
cussion of Pragmatism in the author's introduction. It is there desig- 
nated as the uncritical misuse of Kant's "as-if" ideas, the ideas of 
the double standard, ideas that are theoretically false and practically 
true; misused in the interest of theology in such a way as once more to 
turn philosophy into an ancilla theologice and meretrix iheologorum. 
This misuse, it is added, was repudiated by C. S. Peirce, the real 
father of Pragmatism, who as early as 1878 sketched briefly the 
fundamental "as-if" conception. Is there any need to remark that 
nobody who had read, even superficially, Peirce's paper on "How to 
Make our Ideas Clear," and the other documents of American Prag- 
matism could ever have made such statements? 
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Nor is this the only instance of genuine rather than philosophic 
fictions. They are, however, relatively unimportant. The book 
misses more seriously the fact that many of its philosophic "fictions" 
have really become facts, and many of its inconsistencies have turned 
out to be consistencies. It misses the 'new physics,' in a word, and 
the 'new mathematics.' The failure to note them may be accounted 
for by the book's history. It consists of three parts. The first is a 
systematic discussion of the concept of fiction and was written, the 
author tells us in his preface, in 1876. The second consists of special 
illustrations of this concept and was written in 1877-8. The third 
cites passages from Kant, Forberg, F. A. Lange and Nietzsche — 
based on a collection begun in 1875, and added to since. The whole 
is clearly a book almost half a century old. The author, who is 
anonymous, explains that he did not dare to publish the work when he 
wrote it, but now that Voluntarism, the biological theory of knowl- 
edge, the popularity of Nietzsche and the rise of Pragmatism have 
prepared the way, and ripened the time, he sends it out into the 
world. Its official sponsor or editor is Professor H. Vaihinger, of 
Halle, who announces, in his own preface, his confidence in the 
essential modernity of the work. 

It is not easy, however, in view of its contents (barring the keen 
exposition and commentary on Kant which makes one suspect that 
Vaihinger had more to do with the book than to edit it) to share this 
confidence. Apart from that perenniality which belongs to any 
work dealing with fundamental human interests, in virtue of its 
subject, the material in this book is distinctly antiquated. Science 
and mathematics have made extraordinary progress which vitiates 
the force of a large proportion of its innumerable illustrations. And 
psychology and philosophy have been far from standing still, eternal 
subjects though they are. Epistemology in the Kantian sense of the 
word can hardly be said to be any longer a legitimate discipline. 
Psychology, by becoming purely empirical, has become far more 
profound and far more precise — and it is not overstating to attribute 
a largely increased precision to philosophy. Such alignment of the 
contents of the book with the newer phases of philosophy as have been 
made, are, as we noted, in the case of Pragmatism, extraordinarily 
uninformed and inept. The voluntarism and the biologism have not 
been assimilated rightly to the criticism. In fact, the development 
which is offered of the Kantian doctrine of "als-ob" turns throughout 
on a confusion of the strictly empirical, scientific biological instru- 
mentalism with the purely formal epistemology of criticism. The 
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result is a chaos even more chaotic than the 'system of fictions' 
exhibited. That this is fundamentally self-contradictory (a thing not 
permissible to a system) need not be argued. The positing of unde- 
fined premises afterward declared to be unknowable and the confine- 
ment of knowledge exclusively to ' fictions ' make that inevitable. But 
the doctrine of 'fiction' is itself based on another assumption, which 
is tacitly made, but is altogether unwarranted. This is the assumption 
that reality must be self -consistent. But suppose — and there is at 
least as much, if not more philosophic reason for supposing reality 
to be self-contradictory as for supposing it to be self-consistent — that 
it isn't, then what become of your 'fictions'? They become, as both 
Pragmatism and the New Realism hold, part and parcel, the very 
essence, of Reality. 

The whole 'system' of 'als-ob,' then, rests on an assumption, which 
has more against it than for it. In this the system exhibits its close 
logical relation to Christian Science, of which it is formally the con- 
verse. For Christian Science rests on the identical assumption and 
also makes use of a system of 'fictions' or 'error.' But, for Christian 
Science, error, the whole mechanism of human thought, is mortal, 
the source of evil and death, while for the 'Philosophy' of ' Als-Ob' 
error is healing, the source of joy and life. Such is the power of the 
' name.' 

H. M. Kallen. 
The University of Wisconsin. 

Devoir et DurSe. Essai de morale social. Par J. Wilbois. Paris, 

Felix Alcan, 1912. — pp. 406. 

It is possible to subject a system of philosophy to a two-fold criti- 
cism. Its principles may be either examined and evaluated in them- 
selves, or they may be accepted, at least provisionally, and their 
consequences developed. A principle of explanation must be tested 
by the reason, but it must also show itself capable of application. 
Usually the two tasks are performed by different men; and it is there- 
fore not surprising to find that M. Wilbois, who has essayed to con- 
struct a system of ethics upon the foundation provided by Bergson's 
philosophy, has left to others any necessary criticism of the theories 
upon which he builds. In fact, so far as one may judge from the 
present book, he accepts Bergson's philosophy by an act of faith; and 
he thus presents another instance of the fact referred to somewhere 
by William James, viz., that one is either for Bergson or against him. 
Something in the nature of his writings or in their mode of presen- 
tation, makes the critical attitude difficult. We believe or reject, 



